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Teaching Aids 
GUIDE FOR A LESSON PLAN 


Finland—(pp. 6, 7, 8) 


How We Live in Finland—(pp. 9, 

10) 
Aims for the Pupil 

1. To appreciate the spirit of inde- 
pendence and self reliance that charac- 
terizes the Finnish people. 

2. To learn that Finland sets great 
value on the education of her people 

3. To see what the people of Finland 
do to build good health. 

4. To discover how Finland rates in 
the world of sports. 

5. To learn how the Finnish people 


have used the natural resources of thei 
country. 


6. To discover that a long struggle 
for freedom has marked Finland’s his- 
tory. 


7. To compare Finland’s folk saga 
with the American poem Hiawatha 


Procedure 


Assign the following special studies 
to individuals or to groups of pupils 
and then proceed with the reading of 
the articles about Finland. 


Assignment 1 
FOREIGN STUDENTS 

It is possible that some of us will 
meet one or more of the Finnish young 
people who will get a chance to study 
in the U. S. under a special scholarship 
program which is the gift of our Gov 
efnment and theirs. Explain the origin 
of the funds for this prbject. 


Assignment 2 
FINLAND’S FOLK SAGA 

From Longfellow’s poem Hiawatha 
select ten or twelve lines that describe 
the young hero or tell of his activities. 
Read or recite these lines as a com- 
panion piece to the selection from 
Kalevala which Matti Leikola quotes 
for us. 


for This Issue 


Assignment 3 
SCHOOLS HERE AND SCHOOLS THERE 


Be: prepared to place on the black- 


board in outline form all the informa- 


tion you can gather about Finland's 
Middle (or Normal) Schools: courses 
of study, ages of students, annual fees, 
number of years spent in them. Discuss 
with your classmates the ways in which 
your own junior and senior high schools 
resemble or differ from the Finnish 
schools in these matters. 


Finland’s Middle (or Normal) Schools 
Eight years of study 

Ages of students: 11 to 19 

Courses of study 


mathematics 
botany 


gymnastics 
sports 
biology singing 
drawing 
cooking 

sewing 

other handwork 
farming 
forestry 


history 
geography 
religion 
chemistry 
physics 
Swedish 
English 
German 
Finnish 


Assignment 4 
CALENDAR OF DAYS 


From the statement made by Hilkka 
Luoto and Matti Leikola make a par- 
tial schedule cf Finland’s school days 
and school holidays. Compare this cal- 
endar with your own 

Finland's School Days and Holidays 

School Year: Sept. 1 to May 30. 

School Days: Six days per week. 

School Hours: 8:30 to 1 or 2 o'clock, 
with sports until 4: 

Saturday: 8:30 to 11 a.m. 
Lunch periods: 1 to 2 hrs. 





Student Achievement Issue 


For twenty-five cents you may 
obtain a special combination order 
of the May 24 Student Achievement 
Issues of all five Scholastic classroom 
magazines—Junior Scholastic, Senior 
Scholastic, Practical English, World 
Week, and the May Literary Caval- 
cade. These issues contain samples 
of literary and art prize-winning 
work in the Scholastic Awards. 

Send orders to Subscription De- 
partment, Scholastic Magazines, 7 
East 12 St., New York 3, N. Y. 


Semester Review Test 


This issue of Junior Scholastic 
contains a four-page semester review 
test, covering material published in 
Junior Scholastic from February 1 
through this issue. The test is printed 
on the center four pages of the mag- 
azine for the benefit of teachers 
wishing to use it seperately. 














STUDENT EDITION OF 
JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 
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School Holidays: Christmas and East- 
er vacations: 
February skiing week 
May 1 
Week-long student trips for study 
One holiday from school each 
month 
Three-month summer vacation 


Assignment 5 
HANDS ACROSS THE SEA 


Show how the following points of in- 
terest in the articles about Finland are 
related to your own interests: Toimen 
Pojat, 1550, Wainamoinen, Name Days, 
recreation and work activities of Fin- 
nish boys and girls. 

Toimen Pojat (“Boys of Action”)— 
Boy Scout Troop 

1950 minus 1550—anniversary of 
founding of Helsinki 

1950 minus 1800—anniversary of 
founding of Washington, D. C. 

Wainamoinen—hero of Kalevala 

Hiawatha—hero of American poem 

1952—Helsinki—-red letter summer: 
the Olympic Games 

Name Days—days when 
are honored 

Reading, stamp ¢ 
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LOOKING AHEAD WITH 
JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 


Next Issue: May 24 
(last issue of school year) 
Theme Article: Denmark 
World Friendship Series: How We 
Live in Denmark 
Student Achievement Issue: Selected 
pieces of prize-winning Scholastic 
Awards entries 











skating, biking, singing, camping, sum- 
mer jobs—activities enjoyed by Hilkka 
and Matti 


Assignment 6 
A MEDLEY OF FACTS 


(For a committee to use with the class) 


Write each of the following words® 


or combinations of words on a slip of 
paper. Ask your classmates to draw the 
slips from a*box and then to refer to 
their Junior Scholastics for an explana- 
tion of the words drawn, 


tippaleipia (cookies eaten on May 
Day) 

Toimen Pojat (Boy Scout Troop) 

June 23 and 24 (Midsummer Eve 
and Day) 

sauna (Finnish steam bath) 

Name Days (days honoring first 
names) 

Kalevala-Hiawatha 
and America’s poem) 

fen-land (marsh, or fen land: Fin- 
land) 

Helsinki (Finland’s capital) 

Paasikivi (name of Finland's presi- 
dent) 

Lapland (part of Finland, Sweden, 
and Norway beyond Arctic’Circle) 

Viipuri (Finnish city taken by Russia) 

Petsamo (Finnish port and nickel 
mine region taken by Russia) 

Keuruu (Hilkka’s home village) 


(Finland’s saga 


Assignment 7 
STRUGGLE FOR FREEDOM 


Can Finland stay free? Finnish tribes 
settled in what they called Suomi, or 
“land of swamps,” about 2000 years 
ago. Finland means “fenland,” or “land 
of marshes.” What countries have gov- 
erned Finland through the centuries 
that have passed since the first Finnish 
tribes settled there? Tell briefly about 
Finland’s connections with Sweden, 
with Russia, with Germany, with the 
U. S. A. Tell the story of Finland’s war 
debt to the U. S. A. and to Russia. Only 
history can answer the question: Can 


Lesson Plan for the English Class 


Teacuer: In Junior Scholastic’s 
JUNIOR WRITERS column appear the 
poems which boys and girls have been 
submitting to the editor. This week 
Matti Leikola of Finland talks about 
the great folk saga of his native land. 
Let’s use Kalevala as the basis of a les- 
son on the art of writing poems. 

1. Break the words of these poems 
into syllables and notice where the ac- 
cent, or rhythmic beat, falls: 


Out of childhood into manhood 
Now had grown my Hiawatha. 


(Accented syllables: out, child, in 


. > 
man, now, grown, Hi, wa) 


Wainamoinen warmed the sauna 
And the stones prepared to heat it. 


(Accented syllables: Wain, moi, 
warm’d, sau, and, stones, pared, heat) 


2. When we speak of the meter of a 
poem we mean the way the rhythmic 
beats recur. We see that they fall in 
the same way in Kalevala and in Hia- 
watha. The two poems have the same 
meter, or measure. Our American poet, 
Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, used 
the meter of Finland’s great folk saga 
for his Indian legend. This meter moves 
along with an accented syllable fol- 
lowed by an unaccented one: 


At the door on summer evenings 
Sat the little Hiawatha. 


Then he raised a warmth like honey, 
Raised a heat as sweet as honey, 
From the heated stones he raised it. 


The measure of these two poems is 
known as trochaic meter. 


3. Break the words of other poems 
into syllables and you will discover that 
they do not all fall into this trochaic 
pattern. They have different meters 
called by different names. Some poems 
have no meter. They are made. up of 
rising and falling waves of sound called 
cadences. Free verse is written in this 
form. 

Let’s try to use the Hiawatha meter 
in an original poem about summer's 
return or some other subject of your 
choosing. One way to make our poem 
tiresome is to repeat the trochaic meter 
too regularly for too long a time. We 
must vary the rhythms a bit by slight 
irregularities caused by adding or drop- 
ping syllables. 


Science Project 


After reading the story on the 
Hayden Planetarium, the class might 
create its own “planetarium.” A light 
fixture or flashlight could be used as 


the sun. Colored balloons could repre- 


sent the planets. Various members of 
the class could be assigned to read up 
on the various planets and on space 
ships and then write out a lecture on 
an interplanetary tour. The class could 
set up whatever lighting effects seem 
practicable and give the lecture in a 
darkened classroom. 


QUICK QUIZ f 


Ten Questions fora Five-minute Quiz 


1. Name Finland’s capital. (Helsinki) 

2. Between what two nations does 
Finland lie? (Russia and Sweden) 

3. What world sporting event will 
be held in Finland in 1952? (Olympic 
Games) 

4. What is a sauna? (Steam bath or 
building for taking one) 

5. Where are U. S. scientists explor- 
ing a canyon that is wider and deeper 
than the Grand Canyon? (Mexico) 

6. Name the young Far Eastern na- 
tion which recently applied for mem- 
bership in the United Nations. (U. S. 
of Indonesia) 

7. Liaquat Ali Khan is prime min- 
ister of what nation? (Pakistan) 

8. On June 4 a European nation will 
elect a parliament to decide about 
bringing back its exiled king. Name the 
nation. (Belgium) 

9. To what country are nomads of 
Pakistan journeying to graze their cat- 
tle, goats, and sheep? (Afghanistan) 

10. How many nations are members 
of the U. N.? (59) 





Answers to Citizenship Quiz Semester Review, 
pp. 11-14 


PICTURES TO GUIDE YOU: 
Liberty Bell; 3-the President (or Harry S. 
Truman); 4-Indiana Territory; 5-France; 
6-Virgin Islands; 7-Thailand (or Siam); 
Belgium; 9-Pakistan; 10-Dean Acheson; 
Switzerland; 12-U of Indonesia; 
France; 14-Thomas Jefferson; 15-Republic 
of the i piepinss 

READ E CHARTS: §1a-150,000,000; 
1b- = le-city; 2a-sea level; 2b-dikes; 2c- 
omnes 


WORLD NEWS CLUES: e -C; 2-a; 3-c; 
4b: * a 6-a; 7- b; 9-b; 1 
U'RE ‘THE. gy += 


1-150; 2- 


1-g; 2-e; 3- 


I l-sea (or 
ocean): 2-Russia; 3-Apennines; 4-fishermen; 
5-Belgian Congo; 6-Danube; 7-Gulf Stream; 
8-Washington, D. C.; 9-Russia; 10-electricity; 

pampa (or genase pas): 12-Douglas Mac- 
; 13-the S.; 14-Java; 15-the U. S. 

of Indonesia 
A SNOWY OWL'S TALE: cattalo; hum- 
fingbird; lamprey; honey; mvusquitoes; 


sugar 

_ SPOTLIGHT ON AMERICA: 1-sand;. 2- 
pipe; 3-oil; 4- nam BF a as 6-In- 
5 1- ho —) - neck; 9-Texas. 
‘WHO'S WHO NEWS?: 1-d; 2-a; 
3-c; 4 “4 5-e. : 


Answers to Quiz-word Puzzle, p. 21 


ACROSS. 1-Seward:; 7-Alaska; 8-Lincoln; 
10-elder; ll-lo; 12-dye; 13-ivy; 15-bi; 16- 
tree; 18-he; 19-sea; ill; 23-it; 24-Dora’s; 
26-natives; 28-tenant; 

DO : 
Tirreading 

eg in, 
L. ings 25-oval: 27-tea. 
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Jim Hawkins (Bobby Driscoll) taken hostage 
by Long John Silver (Robert Newton) in 
freasure Island. (See New Movies, page 20.) 








THE GREAT TRIPLE PLAY 





1. Teamwork is what wins 
a ball game. In medicine 
too, great victories are sel- 
dom achieved by one man. 
It rook a brilliant triple play 
to beat one of the most 
ruthless killers of children— 
diphtheria. 





2. First a scientist named Frederick Loeffler 
proved that an odd, bottle-shaped microbe 
caused diphtheria. When these germs were 
taken from the throats of infected chil- 
dren and injected into rabbits, the ani- 
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3. Another scientist, Emile Roux, proved this was so. Roux 
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mals caught the disease. But he also dis- 
covered a puzzling fact. Diphtheria germs 
did not do the killing themselves. Loeffler 
reasoned that it was poison from the 
germs that caused deadly diphtheria. 





made a brew of diphtheria germs. He rigged up a porcelain 
filter, forced the liquid part of the brew through it, leaving 
the germs behind. Roux’s germiless fluid was’ so deadly he 


estimated an oun ild kill 72 thousand animals 


me m ferw Ma 
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ed” pigs. He proved it by using their blood 
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liphtheria epidemic struct ce 
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4. “Player” number three was a doctor named Emil Behring. 
Experimenting with diphtheria-infected guinea pigs, he found 
a chemical that could cure some of them... but it also did 
much damage. To Behring’s delight, though, the animals that 
survived the “cure” could not catch the disease again. 


6. Today, ac the great Laboratories of E. R. Squibb & Sons 
where Diphtheria antitoxins and many other life-saving prod- 
ucts are made, the tradition of teamwork goes on. Leading 
specialists in many fields of medicine and science pool their 
knowledge and draw on past discoveries. And so, from these 
efforts, come newer and better ways to protect the health and 
strength of all mankind. 
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Medical Specialities 


Cer seas 


The priceless ingredient of every product is the honor and integrity of its maker 
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Consulate General of Pakistan 


Liaquat Ali Khan and his wife 


Head of Pakistan 
Now Touring U.S. 


The prime minister of Pakistan, 
Liaquat Ali Khan, is making a good- 
will tour of the U. S. With him is his 
wife, Begum Liaquat Ali Khan. 
(Begum is a title for a Mohamme- 
dan lady of high rank. ) 

President Truman invited the 
prime minister and his wife to come 
to the U. S. This is their first visit. 

They plan to sight-see in Los An- 
geles, New Orleans, Kansas City, 
Washington, D. C., New York, and 
other cities. They also plan to visit 
U. S. factories, farms, power plants, 
conservation projects. 

“We want to see everything,” the 
prime minister said, “especially 
things which might give us ideas 
for helping Pakistan. As a new na- 
tion, we have much to learn.” 

The prime minister, 55, was edu- 
cated in India. Then he studied law 
in England. He returned to India 
and served as a law maker for 20 
years. In 1947 the Indian peninsula 
was divided into two nations—Pakis- 
tan and India. Liaquat Ali Khan be- 
came prime minister of Pakistan. 

He is a calm and popular leader. 
Friends say he never loses his tem- 
per. He is an expert drummer. He 
also likes to collect tricky cigarette 
lighters and owns about 40. 

Begum Liaquat Ali Khan has 
helped set up many women’s serv- 
ices in Pakistan to care for orphans 
and sick and needy people. 

She likes U. S. movies, nail polish, 
and music. She plays the piano, Ha- 
waiian guitar, and sings. 

The prime minister and his wife 
have two sons, Asraf, 12, and Akbar, 
9. They play the piano and violin. 
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U.S. OF INDONESIA 
ASKS TO JOIN U.N. 


The young U. S. of Indonesia has 
asked to join the United Nations. 

How does a nation become a mem- 
ber of the U. N.? 

1. The nation sends its request to 
the U. N. Secretary-General. He is 
Trygve Lie of Norway. He sends the 
request to the Security Council, 
which is made up of 11 nations. 

2. The Security Council votes for 
or against the nation. At least seven 
of the 11 Council nations must vote 
for the nation that is applying before 
it can become a U. N. member. 

Five of the 11 nations are perma- 
nent members. They are the U. S., 
Britain, France, Russia, and China. 
If any one of them votes against the 
nation it cannot become a member. 

3. If the Council approves the na- 
tion, the General Assembly must 
vote also. The General Assembly is 
made up of all 59 U. N. member na- 
tions. At least two thirds—or 40 na- 
tions—must approve the new nation 
before it can become a member. 

Indonesia's foreign minister, Mo- 
hammed Hatta, has sent his nation’s 
request to Secretary-General Lie. 
Mr. Lie is expected to send the re- 
quest on to the Security Council 
soon. 


Songs by Thailand’s King 
Will Be in U.S. Musical 


Six songs written by Phumiphon 
Aduldet, newly-crowned king of 
Thailand, will be used in a new U. S. 
musical show. 

Writing songs is one of King 
Phumiphon’s hobbies. He does not 
want any pay for his new songs. He 
has asked that all money his songs 
earn is to be given to a Thailand 
charity fund. 

The musical show will open soon 
at Philadelphia, Pa. Later it will be 
presented in New York City. The 
names of the king’s songs are: Blue 
Night, Falling Rain, Dream of You, 
’Tis Sundown, Song No. 5, and Bang- 
kok Swing. (For more on Phumi- 
phon see Junior Scholastic, May 3.) 











Electronic bloodhound is one of the exhibits on More-Power-to-America train. 
Bloodhound automatically follows a pattern and cuts shapes for metal plates. 


Electrical Products 
Shown in 10-car Train 


A 10-car streamlined train with a 
display of 2,000 new electrical prod- 
ucts is touring the U. S. 

The train is called the More- 
Power-to-America Speciaf. Its dis- 
play how eleetric power 
serves U. S. industry, farming, trans- 
portation, cities, and people. 

During 1950-51 the train will visit 
150 cities. Representatives of com- 
panies that produce or use electric 
power will be invited aboard the 
train. Officials of our Government, 
cities, and Armed Forces also will be 
invited aboard. The train is not open 
to the public. 

The quarter-mile-long display is 
made up of small exhibits showing 
new electrical products. The exhibits 
tell the story of electric power. 

Some exhibits show how electric 
power is produced and distributed. 
Others show how electric power is 
used in homes, factories, lighting, 
and so on. 

The More-Power-to-America Spe- 
cial is sponsored by the General 
Electric Company, which developed 
all the products in the display. 


shows 





NO CQ THIS ISSUE 
Because this issue of Junior 
Scholastic contains the Semester 
Review Test, the weekly Citizen- 


ship Quiz has been omitted. 











Nomads of Pakistan 
On Way to Afghanistan 


Every spring nomads of Pakistan 
journey northward across the Khy- 
ber Pass to the high plateaus of 
Afghanistan. (See map at right.) 

In Afghanistan the nomads graze 
their cattle, goats, and sheep on fer- 
tile pastures. About 3,000,000 no- 
mads have now started trudging 
northward with their families, be- 
longings, livestock, donkeys, dogs, 
and monkeys. 

The nomads travel in slow-moving 
caravans. For weeks the shaggy cam- 
els wind over rugged mountain 
passes, small green valleys, and vast 
sandy wastes. Many of the nomads 
travel by foot, carrying their belong- 
ings tied across their backs. 

Some women carry small children. 
Others balance heavy bundles of 
supplies on their heads. Boys and 
girls prod the herds and flocks on 
with thin sticks. Hens sleep on the 
backs of plodding donkeys. Over- 
head fly doves, crows and magpies. 

The long caravans pass through 
old villages of small mud _ houses. 
Throughout the day the camels raise 
clouds of dust. At night the caravans 
stop and the nomads rest in large 
mushroom-shaped tents. 

Every day the nomads break camp 
before dawn and continue their jour- 
ney to Afghanistan’s high plateaus. 
In the fall the nomads leave the pla- 
teaus and trek southward again to 
the plains of Pakistan. 


. NEWS ROUNDUP 


BELGIUM WILL VOTE 
AGAIN ON LEOPOLD 


“Should Leopold III return to Bel- 
gium as king?” 

Belgium voted on this last March 
12. About 58 per cent of the people 
voted yes. The rest voted no. 

On June 4 Belgium will vote on 
the same question, but in a different 
way. The people will elect a new 
parliament to decide the question. 

The old parliament was not able to 
decide whether or not to bring back 
Leopold as king. He has been in ex- 
ile for five years. (See Junior Scho- 
lastic, April 5.) 

Parliament said the vote in Leo- 
pold’s favor on March 12 was too 
small. It said the vote only showed 
how divided the people are on the 
question. Parliament also was di- 
vided on what to do next. 

The members tried to work out a 
compromise*. Under this plan Leo- 
pold would return as king for 18 
days. Then he would hand over his 
royal powers to Prince Baudouin, his 
oldest son, who is 19. 

But some members of parliament 
also demanded that Leopold leave 
Belgium for good after his son be- 
came king. They said if Leopold re- 
mained he would tell his son how 
to rule. 

Other members did not want Leo- 
pold to leave. The compromise fell 
through. 

Finally Prince Charles, regent* of 
Belgium, ended parliament. He 
called for an election on June 4. He 
hopes the people will elect members 
to parliament who can agree on what 
to do about Leopold. 

The new parliament will meet on 
June 20. One of its first jobs will be 
to decide the question. 


* Means word is defined on page 16. 
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New York Times map 
Box on map shows area in Pakistan 
from which nomads take their herds 
through Khyber Pass to Afghanistan. 





Good-will Orchestra 
Touring Scandinavia 


A U. S. good-will symphony or- 
chestra is touring Denmark, Norway, 
and Sweden. It is the Scandinavian 
Symphony of Detroit, Michigan. 

Many of the orchestra members 
were born in Scandinavia. 

This orchestra is made up of 90 
musicians who are factory and office 
workers, sales clerks, businessmen, 
teachers, and so on. 

For the past 20 years the orches- 
tra has presented free concerts in 
Detroit. At each concert it always 
plays new music by a young com- 
poser. The conductor of the orches- 
tra believes young people should be 
given a chance in music. About one 
quarter of his musicians are of high 
school age. 

The orchestra will give concerts in 
24 Scandinavian cities. At these con- 
certs it will charge admission. All the 
money will be used to send Scandi- 
navian young people to the U. S. 
who wish to study music here. 


Save Colorado Land 


Engineers and workers have saved 
30,000 acres of farm land from dry- 
ing up in Grand Valley, Colorado, 
by digging a half-mile tunnel 
through solid rock. The tunnel is 
needed as a passage for water from 
the Colorado River, which helps ir- 
rigate the valley. Last month a huge 
ridge slid into the river and blocked 
off water from the valley. (See Junior 
Scholastic, April 26.) 
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Explore Mexican Canyon 

U. S. scientists are exploring a 
canyon of mystery in Mexico. It is 
called Barranca de Cobre, which 
means Copper Canyon. 

Copper Canyon, 300 miles from 
the U. S., never has been explored 
by scientists. 

Copper Canyon, formed by the 
Urique River, lies in a wilderness. 
No one knows the canyon’s exact 
length. It is said to be up to 20 miles 
wide and 7,000 feet deep. 

(Grand Canyon, formed by the 
Colorado River, is 217% miles long. 
It is four to 18 miles wide. In some 
places it is 5,000 feet deep. ) 

The scientists, from Los Angeles, 
Calif., hope to find new kinds of 
tropical plants and birds. They also 
may come upon primitive* cave 
dwellers who are reported to live in 
the canyon. 


Slowest Plane in World 

This single-engine plane, a Piper 
“105” Super Cub, is believed to be 
the slowest plane in the world. 

It can fly at a speed of only 30 
miles an hour. It needs less than 100 
feet of runway to take off or land. 
Most light planes need about 600 
feet. 

The new plane can be used by 
farmers to kill insect pests by spray- 
ing with poison. Its tow speed helps 
a farmer spray his crops thoroughly. 
Every year 8,000 planes are used in 
the U. S. to spray crops. 
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The slowest plane in the world takes off after a run of only 50 yards. 





SPACE SHIP TIME SCHEDULE* 
Speed 

+ Leaving 

Earth for 25,000 mph 
MOON | 9 hours 
VENUS | 44 days | 26,000,000 
MARS | 75 days | 35,000,000 
JUPITER | 666 days | 390,000,000 
SATURN | 1333 days! 790,000,000 
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A space ship time schedule 


Trip to Mars? 


Want to sign up for a ride to Mars? 

You can do so by writing to the 
Hayden Planetarium at the Ameri- 
can Museum of Natural History in 
New York City. 


Recently the planetarium gave a - 


show of an imaginary space ship ride 
to the moon, Venus, Mars, Saturn, 
and Jupiter. Many people asked the 
lecturer when a space ship would ac- 
tually make the trip. 

As yet no one knows for sure. But 
planetarium officials decided to let 
people sign up for the trip. 

Soon more than 10,000 boys and 
girls and grown-ups signed up. Their 
names will be given to the first space 
ship commander. He is expected to 
pick his crew and passengers from 
the list of names. 

Some people say the ship will be 
ready by 1975. 

“We are looking forward to the 
trip,” boys and girls wrote from De- 
troit, Michigan. “Meanwhile we're 
studying up on our general science 
and astronomy.” 

Everyone who signs up in person 
at the planetarium for the trip re- 
ceives a space ship time schedule. 
(See above.) The space ship’s speed 
will be 25,000 miles an hour, says 
the planetarium. 

Eprror’s Nore: You may sign up 
for the trip by writing to the plane- 
tarium. But the planetarium says 
cards will be given ONLY to people 
who sign up in person. 
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INNS are husky, healthy, and 

hardy. They love sports. Some of 

the world’s greatest distance run- 
ners and javelin throwers come from 
Finland. Finns always win a hatful 
of medals in the Olympic Games. 
The next Olympic Games will be 
held in Finland’s capital, Helsinki, 
two years from now. 

Ask a Finn where he gets his vigor. 
The chances are he'll answer: “From 
my Saturday-night bath.” 

A bath in Finland is no ordinary 
bath. Nowadays many Finnish homes 
have modern bathrooms with tubs 
and showers, but the sauna, or steam 


FINLAND 


bath, is the delight of every Finn’s 
life. 

The sauna is a little building, usu- 
ally by a lake or stream. Inside you'll 
find rows of benches, one above the 
next. Only the toughest Finns, who 
don’t mind being practically roasted 
alive, use the top seats. 

In one corner is a big pile of stones 
heated by a roaring fire. Dipper after 
dipper of hot water is dashed on the 
hot rocks. Steam rises in clouds and 
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Finland is about the size of Montana. Most of the land is low, except for a few 
mountains in north. Russia took area A from Finland in 1944 and area B in 1940. 


settles over you like a blanket. You 
can hardly breathe at first. You feel 
as if you're about to melt and run out 
through the cracks in the floor. 

Then you are beaten with birch 
switches. Your skin soaks up the 
clean fresh smell of birch leaves. 

At last you leave the steam room 
and douse yourself with lukewarm 
water. Then, if you're really tough, 
you can open the door—and dive into 
a snowdrift! 

After you're dry and wrapped in a 
towel, you feel as if you, too, could 
run a marathon, like your Finnish 
hosts. It’s a great feeling. 

Perhaps another reason why Finns 
are hardy is that most of them lead 
a rather hard life. Their country is 
poor. It has no minerals to speak of. 
Only a twentieth of the land pro- 
duces crops. Fish, meat, potatoes, and 
bread—that’s often a Finn’s diet for 
most of the year. 

The Finns live in a cold country. 
There are warm, sunny summers in 
southern Finland. But summer is 
short and winter is long, for Finland 
is far to the north. Nearly a fourth of 
the country is north of the Arctic 
Circle. 


HARD BUT HEALTHY LIFE 


A Finn's life may be full of hard- 
ship, but it’s a healthy life. Finns love 
the outdoors. Even the poorest city 
worker slips away to the country once 
in a while, if only for a few days of 
camping in a tent. 

Most Finns are country people. 

A farmer's life is not easy. Only the 
toughest grains, like oats and rye and 
barley, grow well in this northern 
land. Potatoes are an important crop. 

Grass grows best of all in this damp 
country. About half the farm land is 
meadow and pasture. The farmer 
reaps fine hay. His cattle grow fat 
and sleek and give milk that makes 
fine butter and cheese. 

The Finnish farmer must plant late 
and reap early. Even in mid-June, a 
night of frost may kill every sprout. 
There’s nothing to do but start over 
and plant again. 

Farmers in northern lands have 
one thing in their favor. Summer days 
are long, though the season is short. 
In June and July, the sun shines al- 
most around the clock. Plants shoot 
up fast in the long days of sunshine. 





Finns like exercise. Here city girls 


The richest farms of Finland are 
along the south and west coasts. This 
region is a low plain. The river val- 
leys have patches of rich clay soil. 
This is the most thickly settled part 
of Finland and the location of the 
chief cities. 

This is the part of Finland you'll 
probably see first if you arrive as a 
tourist. 

Perhaps you'll arrive by boat from 
Sweden, across the Baltic Sea. Your 
ship threads it way among uncounted 
Finnish islands as it nears the coast 
of Finland. 


SWEDISH SETTLERS 


If you stop at one of the islands, 
you'll think you're still in Sweden. 
Nearly everyone speaks Swedish. 
The islanders are descended from 
Swedes who began to settle there a 
thousand years ago. A tenth of Fin- 
land's 4,000,000 people are of Swedish 
descent. 

Swedish settlers on the island- 
dotted coast found tribes of Finns 
already living there. To this day, no- 
body is sure just where the Finns 
came from. 

Probably they once lived near the 
Ural Mountains, where Europe and 
Asia meet. The Finnish language is 
like that of the Magyars, the chief 
people of Hungary, who came from 
the same general region. The lan- 
guage is nothing like Swedish or 
Russian. 

About 2,000 years ago Finnish 
tribes, wandering westward and 
northward, found they couldn’t go 


* Means word is defined on page 16. 


do rhythm dancing at 
camp in country. They pay a small fee to go to the camp. 


any farther. The broad Baltic Sea 
blocked them on the west. To the 
north lay the Arctic Ocean. 

The Finns decided to stay where 
they were. They called their new 
homeland Suomi—“land of swamps.” 
Finland means about the same thing 
—“fen-land” (land of marshes). 

Nearly half of Finland is marshy. 
Ages ago a great sheet of ice spread 
across the land. The ice heaped up 
the thin soil in ridges and gouged out 
the ancient granite beneath. At last 
the ice melted. It left a rough and 
rocky land—and a watery land, too. 

Finland is low, except for some 
small mountains in the north. Much 
of the water from the melting ice 
sheet had nowhere to go. It soaked 
into the soggy ground or collected 
into lakes. Central Finland is sown 
thick with lakes and streams. Flying 
over it, you'd almost think the land 
areas were islands dotting a great 
sea. 


FINNS SETTLED IN SOUTH 


Finns loved their adopted land, 
with its deep evergreen forests and 
60,000 lakes and its more than 80,000 
islands. They settled mostly in the 
south. Few ventured into the cold 
and barren land beyond the Arctic 
Circle. Here even the pine forests 
thin out to a few straggling dwarf 
trees. 

This area is Lapland, a great low- 
land that lies across the north of Nor- 
way, Sweden, and Finland. A few 
thousand Lapps live here with their 
herds of reindeer, which give them 
milk and meat and leather, and pull 
their sleighs in winter. The Lapps 
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Inside a sauna. Bucket at left holds birch twigs. Vats are 
for water. Rocks are to be heated. Platform has benches. 


may have come from Asia. Perhaps 
they were the “first wave” of Finnish 
tribes, who were driven north as 
other Finns arrived. 

About 800 years ago the Swedes , 
became Christians. They decided to 
spread their new religion to the 
heathen Finns. 

Sweden soon conquered the Finn- 
ish land and the Finns became Chris- 
tians. The Swedes were not hard 
masters. They didn’t bother the lib- 
erty-loving Finns much, although 
Finland was part of Sweden for 650 
years. 


RUSSIA TAKES FINLAND 


But let's look at Finland’s other 
neighbors—the Russians. 

In 1809 Russia took Finland away 
from Sweden. 

This change didn’t affect the Finns 
much at first. But, about 50 years 
ago, the Czar (king) of Russia tried 
to turn the Finns into Russians. He 
took away the powers of Finland's 
lawmaking body. He ordered Finns 
to serve in the Russian-army. He 
tried to make Finns speak Russian. 

The Finns resisted*. During World 
War I they saw their chance to get 
free from Russia altogether. A revo™ 
lution broke out in Russia. 

While the Russians were busy with 
their revolution, the Finns announced 
they were setting up an independent 
nation. In 1919 they decided their 
country should be a republic. Finland 
was the first country in Europe to 
give women the right to vote. 

The new nation of Finland became 
a close friend of the U. S. In 1923 our 
Government lent the Finns money 








to buy food and other supplies to 
build up their country. Every year 
Finland paid back its yearly install- 
ment* of this debt, right on the dot. 
Americans admired Finland as a 
country that paid its debts. 

Last year our Congress thanked 
Finland in an unusual way. Congress 
voted to let Finland use all the rest 
of the debt (about $13,000,000) for 
scholarships for Finnish young peo- 
ple who want to study in the U. S. 

During their first 20 years of free- 
dom the Finns worked hard to build 
up their country. They made good 
use of their few resources. Their 
greatest treasures are the forests that 
cover nearly three quarters of the 
land. 


WATER HIGHWAYS BUILT 


Canals were built to link up lakes 
and rivers in a network of water 
highways. Down these waterways 
timber floats to the saw mills 

Finland is one of the world’s chief 
sources of lumber and paper and oth- 
er wood products. 

Many of the streams are short and 
swift. This fast-running water is used 
to spin machines that make 
tricity. Nearly every Finnish farmer 
has electric lights. 

In the cities, factories were built 
to make wood products and iron and 
leather and other goods 

The Finns like education. Ninety- 
nine out of 100 people can read—and 
they are great 


elec- 


readers! There are 


2,000 libraries in the country, and 
book publishers are always busy 
Finland was getting along pretty 


Lapp woman takes food from her storehouse. It is built on 
stilts to keep reindeer from breaking in and taking the food. 


well. Then came a disaster that al- 
most wrecked the young nation. 
Twice in two years the Finns went 
to war against Russia. 

The first time, in 1939, the Rus- 
sians attacked without warning. The 
second time, hungry for revenge, 
Finland sided with the German army 
in its invasion of Russia. That was 
in 1941. Even before Germany was 
defeated, the Finns had to give in. 
They made peace with Russia in 
1944. 

It looked like the finish of the 
Finnish nation. A hundred thousand 
Finns had died in the war. The Rus- 
sians took away a tenth of Finland, 
including the second largest city, 
Viipuri. The Russians took away Fin- 
land’s only port on the Arctic Ocean, 
Petsamo. The Russians took away 
the rich nickel mines of the Petsamo 
region. This was about the only im- 
portant mineral Finland ever had. 


OUTLOOK WAS DARK 

Russia also ordered the Finns to 
send $300,000,000 worth of goods to 
Russia in six years. That was a huge 
amount for a small nation like Fin- 
land. 

In 1945, the Communists were the 
strongest party in Finland's legisla- 
ture. They held the chief positions in 
the government. 

Many people said: “This is the end 
of Finland. The Communists are tak- 
ing it over. Finland will become a 
slave-state of the Russians.” 

That was what was happening in 
half a dozen other countries of east- 
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ern Europe. But it hasn’t happened 
in Finland. 

The Finns buckled down to work 
to rebuild their country and pay off 
the debt to Russia. They had to build 
many new factories. They had to 
train thousands of workers to make 
the goods Russia demanded. At 
home, the\Finns had to get along 
with few of the comforts of life. The 
U. S. has helped out with loans 
amounting to about $200,000,000. 


PAYING OFF DEBT 


Now the Finns have paid off more 
than half the debt to Russia. And 
the Russians, for some unknown rea- 
son, have canceled halfs of the re- 
maining half. 

Communists no longer have any 
important government positions. 

Today people in Finland are living 
about as well as they did before the 
war. Shops are full of goods. Fin- 
land’s factories are humming. 

Does that mean Finland is saved? 
Far from it. 

The Finns try to be as polite as 
possible to the Russians. But the 
Russians are always complaining 
about the way things are going in 
Finland. Some day Russia might de- 
cide to take over Finland. 

Why doesn’t Russia crack down on 
Finland? Perhaps it would rather 
keep the Finns peacefully making 
goods for Russia. Perhaps that’s 
easier for Russia than trying to rule 
the stubborn, liberty-loving Finns. 

Only history can answer the ques- 
tion: Can Finland stay free? 


Boy is helping sort logs which have floated down river. Drum 
and wooden frame keep him afloat and protect him from logs. 





How We Live 


FINLAND 


By Hilkka Luoto 


Y VILLAGE, 

Keuruu, is 
part of a county 
which spreads 
over many lovely 
islands in Lake 
Keuruuselka. 
Great forests sur- 
round the lake, 
which is in Mid- 
dle Finland. 

I have completed the last grade in 
our school here in Keuruu, and soon 
I shall go to Jyvaskyla to study. 
Jyvaskyla is 50 miles from my village. 

Our schools are different from 
yours. We begin school when we are 
seven years old, and we must attend 
until we are 13. Usually we go to 
primary school for four years. Stu- 
dents who do not plan to go on toa 
university remain in primary school 
until they are 13. 

The other students take an exami- 
nation when they complete primary 
school. If they pass, they enter mid- 
dle school and study there for eight 
years. Our middle school in Keuruu 
has only five grades. That is why I 
shall soon study in Jyvaskyla. 

When I have completed my last 
three years of middle school there, 
I shall take an examination in order 
to enter the university. Every student 
who passes this exam may wear a 
student cap. It is a white cap with a 
black peak and a black band around 
it. 

In middle school we study mathe- 
matics, botany, biology, history, ge- 
ography, religion, chemistry, physics, 
Swedish, English, German, and Finn- 
ish. Fortunately we do not have all 
of these subjects every day. There 
are also courses in gymnastics, sports, 


Hilkka 


Village swing works like 
a Ferris wheel. Scene 
is in Finland 





singing, and drawing. In addition, 
girls learn cooking, sewing, and,other 
handwork. Boys study farming and 
forestry. 

Our school year runs from Sep- 
tember 1 to May 30, and we have 
many holidays. There are Christmas 
and Easter vacations. In February 
there is always a one-week skiing va- 
cation, when students all over the 
country go on ski trips. All Finnish 
children learn to ski when they are 
very young. 

We are also given a one-day holi- 
day from school each month. We at- 
tend school six days a week, and 
classes begin at 8:30 a. m. We usu- 
ally stay in school until 4 o'clock ex- 
cept on Saturday, when we are dis- 
missed at 11 a. m. We are given an 
hour or two for lunch. When I went 
to schoo! in Keuruu, I would go 
home for lunch. Students whose 
homes were farther away could get 
warm food at school. 

Last spring my class visited Hel- 
sinki. There were 38 students in the 
group, and our trip lasted for a week. 
We also went to Turku, which used 
to be the capital of Finland. This old 
city has long been the center of the 
Swedish people who live in Finland. 

On that trip we also went to Naan- 
tali, a lovely little town near Turku. 
In Naantali is the summer home of 
President Paasikivi We had the 
honor of seeing him there. 

During our three-month summer 
vacation, many students work to earn 





money for their next year’s school 
fees. 

Last year I had a job as a clerk in 
a dress shop. The year before I 
worked in the office of my father’s 
company. 

My father manages a large build- 
ing in which there are a hotel, a res- 
taurant, several foed shops, as well 
as hardware, and shoe and dress 
stores. Our home is an apartment in 
this building. I live there with my 
parents and my eight-year-old sister, 
Taru. 

When I am working, my hours are 
from 8 a. m. to 5 p. m. during the 
week. On Saturday I may leave work 
at 3 p.m. In the evenings I often help 
my mother with the housework. 
When I am not needed at home, | 
go swimming or go to the sport field 
to play games. 

I enjoy reading, and I have 200 
books of my own. But most of all I 
like sports. In winter I skate as much 
as I can, and my dearest wish is to 
have a pair of white figure skates. 

I already have an American pen 
pal, Lois Orr of Girard, Pennsylvania. 
But you may write to me, if you wish, 
and I will give your letter to one of 
my girl friends. Remember that they 
will be a little older than you are, 
because Finnish girls of your age 
have not learned enough English to 
write letters to American friends. My 
address is: Keuruu, Finland. 
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By Matti Leikola 


HIS year is the 

400th birthday 
of my city, Hel- 
sinki. I live in 
Toolo, which is 
the most modern 
part of the city. 
There are six of 
us in our family 
—my parents and 
four children. My 
brothers are Anto, who is 12 years 
old, and Juhani, who is eight. My 
little sister Marjatta is five, and I 
am 13. 

My father is a doctor and my 
mother is now studying to be a doc- 
tor, too. My father teaches at the Uni- 
versity of Helsinki, and he also is the 
head of a company which manufac- 
tures medicines and chemicals. Father 
is a member of Parliament, too. 

My usual school day begins at 7. 
For breakfast I have bread and tea 
or cocoa. I leave for school at 8. In 
the winter I take a bus to my school, 
but when the weather is warmer I 
ride my bicycle. 

| attend the Finnish Normal School, 
where I am in the fourth class. 
“Normal school” is another name for 
“middle school.” Our classes are usu- 
ally over at 1 or*2 o'clock, except 
when we have sports lessons. Then 
we stay until 4. We eat lunch at 11 
a. m. in school. 

We study 


Matti 


mathematics, history, 
natural religion, English, 
Swedish, and Finnish. We also take 
sports and gymnastics. My favorite 
sports are baseball and ice-skating. 

After school I sometimes go.home 
to read or work with my stamp col- 
lection. If the weather is fine I ski or 
skate in the winter, and ride my bi- 
cycle in the spring and fall. 

I have been a Scout for three years, 
and am now a First-class Scout. My 
troop’s name is Toimen Pojat, which 
means “Boys of Action.” 1 am one of 
the patrol leaders. 

We eat dinner at 6 oclock, after 
which I study and usually go out to 
play until bedtime at 9 p. m. We al- 
ways have meat, potatoes, and des- 
sert for dinner in the winter. Potatoes 
are the only winter vegetable our 
family eats. 

In the summer my family spends 
our vacation in Keuruu. We have a 
villa* there on an island in the lake. 
I spend my time playing games and 


science, 
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reading. I also help my mother in the 
kitchen. We eat lunch at noon and 
dinner at 6:30. We usually have fish, 
and vegetables from our own garden. 

One of our gayest holidays comes 
during the summertime. It is Mid- 
summer Eve and Day, June 23 and 
24. In Keuruu it is dark for only one 
hour on Midsummer Eve. 

Families and friends gather to- 
gether for singing, dancing, and 
feasting. We eat pancakes and coffee. 
We follow a very old custom of light- 
ing huge bonfires at midnight. In 
ancient times, people thought they 
could frighten away evil spirits by 
lighting these fires 

On May | we celebrate a holiday 
similar to your Labor Day. But in 
Finland this is also a holiday for stu- 
dents. All the students wear their 
white caps and hold big parades. 

Then they gather at long tables in 
outdoor cafes, to sing and feast. 
Everyone eats tippaleipia on May 1. 
These are little cookies made of short- 
bread, twisted like pretzels. 

We celebrate name days as well as 
birthdays. Each day of the year is 
given over to the honor of some Fin- 
nish first name. On your name day 
you receive gifts and cards, and have 
a party. My name day is September 
21. 


Our most famous national custom 
is the sauna. The word is also used 
for the building in which we take our 
steam baths. Every family has a 
sauna. 

In Kalevala there is a good descrip- 
tion of how you prepare a steam 
bath. Kalevala is Finland’s great folk 
saga*. You may be interested to know 
that your American poet, Henry 
Wadsworth Longfellow, used the 
meter* of Kalevala for his poem 
Hiawatha. 

Here is the description. Waina- 
moinen is one of the heroes. 


Wainamoinen warmed the sauna 

And the stones prepared to heat it, 
And the finest wood provided, 

Water brought in covered vessels, 

Bath whisks also, well protected— 
Warmed the bath whisks to perfection, 
And the hundred twigs he softened. 
Then he raised a warmth like honey, 
Raised a heat as sweet as honey, 

From the heated stones he raised it . . . 


If you would like to know more 
about my country, and about me, 
write to me. My address is: Rune- 
berginkatu 47A, Helsinki, Finland. 

Junior Scholastic gratefully acknowl- 
edges the assistance of Miss Isabel Foye 
of Girard, Pa., in obtaining the stories 
from Hilkka and Matti. 


und two old pairs of reindeer horns and are having a battle. 





Citizenship Quiz Semester Review 


PICTURES TO GUIDE YOU 





Score one point for each correct answer on this page. Total, 15. 


1. This statue looks 
ovt over a nation's 
capital. How many 
years old is the cap- 
ftal this year? 


6. He is the first na- 
tive governor of a 
U. S. possession in the 
Caribbean. Name the 
possession. 


11. This Red Cross 
fleg is based on the 


flag of what nation? 


2. This old bell is the 
symbol of the U. S. 
Savings Bond drive. 
What is the name of 
the bell? 


7. On May 5 he was 
crowned king of oa 
nation in southwest 
Asia. Name the no- 
tion. 


3. What important U. S$. of- 
ficial lives in this house on 
Pennsylvania Ave., Wash- 
ington, D. C.? 
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5. Whet nation gove — 
us this statue? 


4. The territory 
marked by 
lines is celebrating its 
150th birthday. Name 
the territory. 





8. His father, the 
king, has been in ex- 
ile. This young mon 
may become king. 
Nome his country. 


13. This is the fo- 
mous Eiffel Tower. In 
what country would 
you: find it? 





9. This visitor from 


the East recently ar- 
rived in the U. S. Of 
what natien is he 
prime minister? 











14. This U. S. Presi- 
dent was once given 
the biggest cheese in 
the world. Whe is 
he? 


10. He is head of the 
U. S. State Depart- 
ment. Whet is his 


name? 


My score for this page. == 





SEMESTER QUIZ 


Thinking Caps On! 


1. READ THE CHARTS 


Score | point tor each of the fol- 
lowing questions you get right. To- 


tal, 6. 


l. This chart shows the growth ot 
U. S. population from 1790 to 1950. 
Study the chart and then answer the 
following questions 





U.S. POPULATION GROWTH 


























a. The population of the U. S. is 
now about 

b. Around what year did our pop- 
ulation reach 100,000,000? (Choose 
your answer from the years marked 
on the charts.) SS 

ce. Since 1910 which has grown 
taster — city (urban) or country 
(rural) population? - 


2. Imagine that part of the coastal 
Netherlands has been sliced in two 
from top to bottom. The sketch 
shows one side of the slice. 

Study the sketch and then com- 
plete the following sentences. Choose 
your answers from the words writ- 
ten on the sketch. 





a. The little house lies below 
b. The house would be flooded if 

it were not for the ___ 

between the house and the sea. 
c. If there is a heavy rain the water 

will run off into the 


My score 


2. WORLD NEWS CLUES 


Check the correct ending to each 
of the following statements. Score 2 
points for each. Total, 20. 


1. Last month the U. S. counted 
its population. Such a count is called a 
a. centaur. 
b. centennial. 
c. census. 


2. Monrovia, named after President 
James Monroe, is the capital of an 
African nation. This nation is 

a. Liberia 
b. Ethiopia. 
c. Union of South Africa. 


3. The Festival of Dolls, held on 
March 8 every year, is a favorite holi- 
day for 

a. Russian generals. 
b. Chinese boys. 
c. Japanese girls. 

4. The U. S. House of Representa- 
tives has voted in favor of admitting 
two territories as new states. The two 
territories are 

a. Guam and Hawaii. 

b. Alaska and Hawaii. 

c. Puerto Rico and the Canal 
Zone. 


5. The permanent headquarters of 
the United Nations are being built in 
a. San Francisco. 
b. New York City. 
c. Paris. 


6. Chinese Communists now con- 
trol almost all of China. Recently 
they captured the island of 

a. Hainan. 
b. Honshu. 
c. Luzon. 


7. Last winter U. S. and Canadian 
troops fought mock battles in Cana- 
da’s Yukon Territory. One of the rea- 
sons for these battles was to 

a. test equipment under great 
heat. 

b. test equipment under severe 
cold. 

c. force Eskimo tribes to go far- 
ther north. 

8. Two young Eastern nations, 
which are neighbors, recently signed 


a treaty to keep peace between their 
Hindus and Moslems. The nations are 
a. China and Nepal. 
b. India and Pakistan. 
c. Burma and Thailand. 


9. Delegates to the U. N. from 
Russia and the satellite nations have 
walked out of the U. N. meetings. 
They say they will not return until 

a. the U. S. agrees to destroy all 
its atomic bombs. 

b. Chinese Nationalist dele- 
gates are replaced by Chi- 
nese Communist delegates 

c. Marshall Plan aid to Europe 
ends 


10. The International Refugee Or- 
ganization (IRO) of the U. N. has 
found homes for 

a. U. S. troops discharged in 
Europe. 

b. hundreds of thousands of 
DPs. — 

c. European farmers who want 
to live in Paris. 


My score 


3. YOU'RE THE SCIENTIST 


imagine you are a scientist. Match 
the term in the top column with its 
correct term in the column below. 
Score 1 point for each. Total 9. 
. hydrogen 
2. silver iodide 
3. aureomycin 
. Pluto 
. the Milky Way 
. peat 
. carrageen 
. an equinox 
. a Geiger counter 
an instrument which detects 
radioactivity. 
. can be used as a substitute for coal. 
. is the most distant planet from the 
sun. 
. is a band of stars and clouds of 
dust in our heavens. 
. can be used by man to make more 
rain fall. 
is a time when day and night are 
the same length. 
. is being used in atomic bomb 
work. 
. is a life-saving drug which fights 
off germ infections. 
is a kind of seaweed used in des- 
serts and drinks. 


My score 


My total score for this page 





SEMESTER QUIZ 











Where in the World? 


On the maps on this page you will find 15 numbers. Each identifies an area you 
should know after reading Junior Scholastic this semester. The numbers of the state- 
ments below correspond with the numbers on the map. Read each statement. Then 
look for its number on one of the three maps. When you know what the area is, go 


back and plete the stat ft. 





Score 2 points for each correct answer. Total, 30. 


1. The name of this country means 
“lowlands.” When its people need 
more land, they don’t take it from 
their neighbors but from the 


2. This nation is now divided in 
two. The nation which controls its 
eastern part is 





3. A jagged, rocky spine of moun- 
tains runs down the middle of this 
country. Farms are crowded in the 
good farm land along the coast. The 
name of these mountains is the 


—————s 


4. Only one acre out of 30 can be 
farmed in this stony, rocky land. To 
earn a living, many of its farmers 
are also 


5. This small country depends for 
part of its wealth on a huge colony 
in Africa. This colony is the 


6. The people of this country and 
neighboring countries are far from 
the sea. Goods travel to and from 
them along the river 


7. This country lies far to the 
north. But its climate, like that of its 
western neighbor, is warmed by the 


8. Pierre L’Enfant from this coun- 
try planned an important U. S. city 
named 


9. After a war in 1939-1940 with a 


neighbor, this country was forced to 


give a large piece of its land to that 
neighbor. The neighbor was 





10. This tiny country lacks coal. It 
makes up for this lack by harnessing 
its mountain streams to produce 





11. Meat, grain) wool, and hides 
make up this country’s wealth. Most, 
of them are produced on a huge 
plain called the 





12. This tiny, mountainous coun- 
try is now occupied by foreign 
troops. The man in charge of the oc- 
cupation is U. S. General 





13. This island nation was given 
its independence in 1946 by 





14, This rich tropical island is the 
largest supplier of a valuable medi- 
cine, quinine. The island is 





15. The island in question 14 is 
part of this new nation which is 





My score for this page 

















Who? What? Where? 


A SNOWY OWL'S TALE 

Speedy, a young Arctic snowy owl, 
visited the U. S. Upon his return he 
described his flight to Whiskers, a 
wise old owl. Fill in each blank of 
their talk with the correct word from 
the group at the end of the story. 
Score 1 point for each word. Total, 6. 

“Over Canada I saw a strange ani- 
mal,” Speedy said. “It looked like a 
cross between a buffalo and a cow.” 

“That was a Ns 
Whiskers said. “What did you see 
after that?” 

“I don’t know,” said Speedy. “But 
soon after, something only about five 
inches large hammed by me. It looked 
like a small bird.” 

“Of course it was,” Whiskers said. 
“I've raced many. It was a 

, the smallest kind 
of bird in the world. Go on.” 

“I flew over the Great Lakes,” 
continued Speedy. “What's the name 
of that killer eel that’s attacking many 
fish in the Lakes?” 

“You mean the sea 
Whiskers said. “U. S. fish experts are 
studying ways to destroy it.” 

“After the Great Lakes I got lost,” 
Speedy related. “I flew over Nebras- 
ka. I heard an odd story about alfalfa 
plants that smack bees trying to re- 
move nectar.” 

“Hmmm, that’s a new one on 
me,” Whiskers said. “Of course, you 
know bees use nectar in making 


“Yes,” answered Speedy, “but do 
you know U. S. scientists are testing 
a way of using radio to lure and kill 
male xz 

“Serves the pests right,” Whiskers 
muttered 

Speedy said, “Before I forget, here’s 
a gift for you. It’s a newspaper made 
from cane waste.” 

“Thanks,” Whiskers said. “I like to 
read, but I wish you’d brought me a 
steak. There hasn’t been a lemming 
around here for days.” 


sugar, cattalo, hummingbird, dog- 
yote, lamprey, honey, gold, flying 
saucer, mica, lampoon, rice, mos- 
quitoes, bumblebees 


My score__ 


SPOTLIGHT ON AMERICA 


Read the sentences below, then fill 
in the puzzle. The number in each 
sentence tells you where to write the 
answer in the puzzle. All answers go 
across the puzzle. Score 1 point for 
each. Total, 9. 


S 


The Navajos are the largest tribe 
of __(6)__ in the U. S. Their houses 
are called __(7)__. They are known 
for their weaving and ——(1)__ 
painting. 

The largest petroleum field in the 
world is found in East ___(9)__. 
Most petroleum, or (3) , is 
found in layers of rock below the 
earth’s surface. Petroleum workers 
use long sections of __(2)_— to drill 
a deep hole in the earth. A petroleum 
worker is called a __(8)__. 

Top U. S. scientists work in the 
closely guarded city of __(5)_— in 
New Mexico. The scientists are study- 
ing the uses of radioactive materials 
and __(4)__ energy. 


My score 


WHO’S WHO IN THE NEWS? 
Match each name in the first col- 
umn with its correct description in 


the second column. Score 1 point for 
each. Total, 5. 


1. Carlos P. Romulo 
2. Jawaharlal Nehru 
3. Clement Attlee 
4. Trygve Lie 

5. Albert Einstein 

__a. Prime Minister of India 


__b. U.N. Secretary General 
__c. Prime Minister of Britain 


—d. 1949-50 President of U. N. Gen- 
eral Assembly 
—e. world famous scientist 


My score___ 


My total score___ 


TO THINK AND TALK ABOUT 


NOTE TO TEACHERS: These questions 
are designed to bring out underlying 
concepts in the theme articles studied 
this semester. The questions may be 
used in oral class discussion or pupils 
may be assigned to write on one or 
more of them. Your grading on an 
assignment based on these questions 
may be averaged into the semester quiz 
score. 

1. Which of the countries you read 
about this term in Junior Scholastic 
would you like best to visit? Why? 

2. In the last three weeks you have 
read about three northern European 
countries—Norway, Sweden, and Fin- 
land. In what ways are they alike? 
In what ways are they different? 
Explain whenever you can why they 
are alike or different. Take into ac- 
count: climate, the land, the re- 
sources, the way the people make 
their living, language, customs. 

3. One geographic feature may 
play a big part in the way the people 
of a certain area live and make their 
living. Choose such a feature from 
those you have read about this term 
and show how this is true. Some ex- 
amples are: the mountains of Japan; 
the rivers of Sweden; the coast of 
Norway; the low-lying land of the 
Netherlands. 

4. Pretend you are writing a letter 
to friends in another land. Tell them 
something about yourself, your fam- 
ily, home, school, town, and customs. 
Tell them also about your state or 
your section of the U. S. Try to make 
clear to them why the people of your 
area make their living as they do. 
Take into account: climate, ports, 
waterways, resources. 

5. In this term’s Junior Scholastics 
you read about Germany and Japan, 
which were our enemies during 
World War II. Tell briefly what has 
happened to each of these countries 
since the end of the war. Then tell 
whether or not you think either or 
both of them should be allowed back 
into the family of nations. Give your 
reasons. Be sure to consider how 
long the occupations of these coun- 
tries should go on; what contribu- 
tions they can~make to the family of 
nations; how we can best make sure 
they will remain at peace. 





A short story 
by MARK HAGER 


HEN I was fourteen, I would 
help my mother take the eggs, 
butter, and chickens to Mr. Persin- 
ger’s big general store, and help her 
home with the sugar, salt, four, and 
so on which she purchased. We never 
left the store without looking at two 
other things we wanted very much, 
but never had enough money to buy. 
What I wanted was the seven- 
dollar shotgun in Mr. Persinger’s 
store window. While I looked at it, 
lifted and sighted it, my mother tried 
on the seven-dollar pair of shoes. 

I knew that my mother realized 
how much I wanted the shotgun. I 
knew also that a shotgun is not a 
necessity like sugar and salt and 
shoes. Yet my mother had never men- 
tioned that fact to me. 

She did not even bring up the 
point when Mr. Honaker hired me to 
help him dig his well after school 
was out that summer. She did not 
ask me what I intended to do with 
my first money, but for fear she 
would, | thought up the best argu- 
ment I could think of to prove that 
our home ought to have a gun. I 
could remind her of the hawks that 
had been catching chickens, and the 
wildcats that from the 
ridges. 


screamed 


I THOUGHT of it while I turned 
the crank and wound up the buckets 
of dirt for Mr. Honaker. Mr. Honaker 
did the digging himself, and fixed a 
bucket on a rope so I could wind it 
up and empty it. 

For seven days I wound up dirt. 
Both my hands were blistered. At 
night I would wake up and feel the 
burning blisters, and then I would 
imagine myself walking through the 
fields, flushing birds, and making the 
feathers fly in the air, or walking up 
under a hickory tree, its branches 
shaking with squirrels. 

After seven days of winding up 
dirt, Mr. Honaker struck water. He 
said I would not have to wind up any 
more dirt and that he could finish 
without me. He paid me off at the 
rate of one dollar a day. Right away I 
set out for Mr. Persinger’s store with 
seven dollars and bought the gun. 


First Money 


At first, I started to run home with 
it. | hoped my mother would be sit- 
ting on the front porch and see me 
coming. I imagined it would make 
her think of David Crockett, or Dan- 
iel Boone, or maybe Buffalo Bill. 

But when I thought of the shoes my 
mother had been trying on, it damp- 
ened my triumph. I began to think 
how fine it would be if my mother 
had those shoes. 

By the time I got to our barn I 
found I could not go within sight of 
our front porch with the new shotgun 
on my shoulder. I sat down by the 
barn door and considered. I decided 
to hide the new gun in the hay in the 
barn until Mother had bought the 
shoes. Then I would bring out my 
shotgun and both of us would be 
happy. 

I did not tell my mother we had fin- 
ished the well. Nor did she ask me. 
But she did say, “Alec, tomorrow is 
Saturday. When you go to work for 
Mr. Honaker, I wish you'd take my 
shoes to Mr. Venturino’s and get 
them fixed. I just can’t go any place 
Sunday unless I get them repaired.” 

I still did not mention that my job 
was over at Mr. Honaker’s. I could 
take her shoes without telling her 


that. My mother wrapped the shoes 
in a newspaper and counted out a 
dollar and a quarter in small change. 

When I gave the shoes to Mr. Ven- 
turino, he looked at them and shook 
his head. He said they were past fix- 
ing; there was no insole to nail to any 
more. He handed the shoes back and 
I walked out with them. I stood on 
the sidewalk, wondering what to do 
with my mother’s old shoes. 

For the first time I noticed how 
they showed the shape of her foot. 
I noticed the little slits in the side of 
one of the shoes where she had the 
bunion on her foot. I saw the dark 
rich earth from our garden, and the 
red clay from the sheep field where 
she’d gone to look about the lambs. 
I thought of the times I had heard 
the shoes crush the gravel under her 
feet, how they saved her feet from 
the rocks. I wondered what she could 
do about going any place if I took 
them back without being fixed. 

I wrapped the paper back around 
the old shoes and started home with 
them. I knew what I was going to 
do. When I got to our barn, I hid the 
old shoes in the hay and got my new 
shotgun. I ran most of the way back 
to Mr. Persinger’s store. (Turn page) 
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Mr. Persinger was surprised when 
I came in with the gun. 

“Anything wrong with it, son?” 

“No, sir. I like it all right, but my 
mother’s shoes are worn clear out 
and Mr. Venturino can’t fix them any 
more. You know the pair my mother’s 
been trying on. Will you trade them 
for the gun?” 

Mr. Persinger laughed and said 
sure he would. He reached straight 
to the box that had the shoes my 
mother had been trying on. I could 
hardly wait for him to get them 
wrapped in the pink paper with the 
name of his store on it. 

I loped home, stopped at the barn, 
and got the old shoes wrapped in the 
newspaper. At the bend of the walk 
at the willow thicket I watched my 
mother leave the front porch. Then I 
ran and stuck the pink-wrapped 
package under the edge of the porch, 
and sat down on the porch letting my 
feet swing. When she came out I 
said: 

“Mr. Venturino could not fix your 
shoes any more, Mom, he said there 
was nothing left to nail to.” I pointed 
this out to her on the shoes as Mr. 
Venturino had pointed it out to me. 


My MOTHER did not say a word. 


She just raked her graying hair back 
over her ears. I saw disappointment 
on her face, and I could not wait any 
longer. I reached under the edge of 
the porch and got the pink package. 

“But Mr. Honaker paid me,” I said. 
“I finished winding up dirt. I bought 
the shoes you wanted... .” 

“And that was your first money,” 
my mother said. She could not say 
any more for a while. 

Well, that fall when hunting time 
came, the new shotgun was in a rack 
over our door. We had managed to 
buy it somehow. How happy I felt 
walking through the fields and the 
woods with my new gun on my 
shoulder! 

I still have the old seven-dollar 
shotgun. My mother still has the old 
pair of shoes I bought with the well 
money. After Mr. Venturino could 
not fix them any more, she did not 
throw them away. She keeps them 
sitting ona shelf in the clothes closet 
in her room. She never told me why 
she keeps them, and I never have 
asked her. I just enjoy knowing she 
has them without asking why. 

Reprinted by permission of the author 


from The Ave Maria magazine for April 2, 
1949. 


WORDS TO THE WISE 


ute 


ee 


HOW WORDS CHANGE 


windfall. Noun. This word, mean- 
ing an unexpected bit of luck, is an 
old English word. 

During the 14th and 15th centuries 
in England, most of the land was di- 
vided into huge estates which be- 
longed to princes, dukes, and other 
noblemen. These men had received 
their estates from the king. 

But some of the noblemen were 
not allowed to cut down the trees on 
their land. The trees belonged to the 
king. They could be used only to 
build ships for the Royal Navy. How- 
ever, the nobles were allowed to use 
any tree which was blown down dur- 
ing a storm. 

Such a tree, blown down by the 
wind, was called a windfall. 

Naturally, windfalls were unex- 
pected, and they were lucky acci- 
dents for the nobles. Soon any un- 
expected good fortune became a 
windfall. 

We still use this word in both 
these ways. You may say: “What a 
windfall—I just found $5!” You may 
also say: “Last night’s storm caused 
a windfall in the apple orchard.” 


Cut It Short 


You know that an abbreviation is 
a short form, made by dropping a 
number of letters from a word. ( Ab- 
breviation comes from the Latin 
brevis, meaning “short.” ) 

But how many of these handy 
short cuts do you know? What's even 
more important, do you know their 
correct forms? You can’t make up 
your own abbreviations. You must 
use the correct forms, just as they're 
listed in the dictionary and in your 
spelling books. 

Here’s an abbreviation game on 
which you can practice. As you read 
the sentences, translate the abbrevi- 
ations so that they make sense. But 
remember that this is only a game. 


It is not proper to use these short 
cuts in sentences, as we do here. Aft- 
er you've learned them, learn when 
and how to use them. 

1. On my way to the P. O, I 
walked along the R. R. tracks. 

2. I read two pp. of a magazine 
story while I waited for the Dr. 

3. My brother was a Lt. when 
he was in the U. S. N. 

4. Stop at the house *hat’s 100 yds. 
down the rd. 

5. You will find an enc. in that pkg. 
of books. 

6. Please buy one doz. eggs and 
one qt. of milk. 

7. Jean is the secy. of our club, and 
Alice is her asst. 

8. I'll meet you at the large white 
bldg. on the blvd. 

Now check your answers by look- 
ing in the dictionary for the “trans- 
lation” of each abbreviation. 


STARRED * WORDS 


Words starred® in this issue are defined here. 

compromise (KOM-proh-miz. Pro- 
nounce first o as in not, i as in high.) 
Noun. A settlement reached by two 
opposing sides, by which each agrees to 
give up some of its demands. 

hostage (HOS-tihj; o as in not.) 
Noun. A person whom an enemy holds 
for self-protection. 

installment (in-STAWL-ment.) One 
portion of a debt which has been di- 
vided into a number of payments. 

meter (MEE-ter). Noun. The rhythm 
of accents in a line of poetry. 

primitive (PRIHM-ul*tihv). Adjec- 
tive. Primitive people live very simply. 
They do all their work by hand, and 
have no modern equipment. 

regent (REE-juhnt). Noun. A man or 
woman who rules a kingdom if the ac- 
tual king or queen is too young to rule 
or has left the country for good. 

resist (ree-ZIHST). Verb. To fight 
against successfully. 

saga (SAH-guh). Noun. A long story 
about a famous hero or family. 

villa (VIHL-uh). Noun. A large home 
in the country. 


HOW TO PRONOUNCE 
Helsinki (HEHL-sing-kih) 
Keuruu (KAY-oo0-roo; oo’s as in 
food.) 
Paasikivi (PAH-sih-kih-vih) 
sauna (SOW-nah; ow as in now.) 
Suomi (SWAW-mih) 











"You can even 


says Al Esper, 


FORD'S CHIEF TEST DRIVER, 

















NEW, EASY WAY TO BE AN EXPERT DRIVER & 


Send today for your FREE copy of the book: “How to 
Be an Expert Driver.” * 
FORD MOTOR COMPANY, 2903 Schaefer Road, Dearborn, Mich. a” 

















8 NOTICE HOW FORD'S “MID SHIP” RIDE CRADLES 

YOU IN LEVEL COMFORT BETWEEN WHEELS, NOT 
OVER THEM. AND A NEW FOAM-RUBBER FRONT SEAT 
CUSHION COMBINES WITH NEW NON-SAG SPRINGS 
TO MAKE YOUR RIDE EVEN SMOOTHER. 


3 THE BUMPS SURE DO DISAPPEAR! 








“TEST DRIVE” THE NEW FORD 
FOR YOURSELF! 
(Or ask Dad to do it.) 
ft will truly “open your eyes” as to 
how FINE a car can be and yet remain 
a real economy car to buy, to operate 


and to maintain. Phone your Ford 
Dealer for a “Test Drive” now! 
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HEN it comes to batting averages, 

you have to hand it to Williams and 
Musial. If you're looking for a fielder, 
DiMaggio is the boy. But when it comes 
to home runs, you can have eyes only 
for Ralph McPherran Kiner. 

The big, easy-going Pirate is the Mr. 
Big Hit of baseball. He is the only man 
who has ever hit four homers in a row 
on two different occasions. And for three 
straight years, he has hit at least 40 
homers a season. 

Nobody else in the game can make 
that claim. Not even Williams or Di- 
Maggio. Even such famous sluggers as 
Lou Gehrig, Hank Greenberg, and 
Rogers Hornsby were never able to turn 
the trick. And, remember, Kiner has 
been a big leaguer for only four years! 

Looking at Kiner’s early record, you 
wonder what the Pirates ever saw in 
him. He played two seasons for Albany 
in the Eastern League, batting .279 one 
year and .257 the other. The greatest 
number of homers he ever hit was 14. 

In 1943, despite his sorry record, the 
Pirates promoted him to Toronto in the 
fast International League. Ralph played 
43 games, batted a measly .236, and 
clouted exactly two homers. 

Now, if you were running the Pirates, 
would you think of bringing up an out- 
fielder who couldn't even hit .280 in the 
minors? Of course not. But the Pirates 
“something” in Ralph. 


Saw 


THE 
RIGHT 
KINER 

GUY 


Maybe it was his size and style. H 
stood 6-feet, l-inch tall, weighed 195 
pounds, and looked real tough with a 
bat in his hands. Whatever it was, the 
Pirates decidsd to keep him. 

Ralph made good with a capital H. R. 
In his very first year (1946), he led the 
National League in home runs with 23. 
And that was only the beginning. Over 
the next three years, he scored at least 
100 runs and batted in at least 123 
every season. 

What's more, he never lost the home 
run crown he captured as a rookie— 
although he had to share it twice with 
Johnny Mize. Some record, eh? 

How does he do it? First, he has the 
build. Second, he has the eye. And, 
third, he has the brain. 





TO YOUR GOOD HEALTH 





e 
Salads packed with vitamins 
Help to clear up blotchy skins. 


AS For buoyant health in work and 


Eat a salad every day. 





You need some raw foods every day. Crisp, fresh salads sup- 
ply you with vitamins and minerals for pep and vitality. Add 
cheese, eggs, meat, or fish for tempting warm-weather meals. 


Although Ted Williams may spend 
more time practicing before mirrors, 
Kiner is the most scientific slugger of 
them all. He keeps a complete card file 
showing what type of ball every pitcher 
has thrown him all season! 

Another aid is his movie camera and 
projector. The big Pirate does a lot of 
homework, studying slow-motion movies 


_ of himself at bat. He looks for hitches. 


lunges, and other faults. 

Can Kiner break the great Babe 
Ruth’s record of 60 homers in one sea- 
son? He could. He has everything in his 
favor—youth, strength, intelligence, and 
a friendly left field in Pittsburgh. Last 
year he gave the Babe’s mark a real try, 
winding up with 54 homers. 

Other sluggers have come closer. Hack 
Wilson once hit 56 (the National League 
record), and Hank Greenberg and Jim 
mie Foxx reached 58. All of these slug- 
gers were able to equal the Babe’s record 
pace—until September. 

That month is the killer for record 
seekers. When the Babe blasted 60 
homers in 1927, he hit 17 of them in 
September. That means a slugger, com- 
ing into September, must average better 
than a homer every two games. Some 
job! 

(Rudy York once hit 18 homers in one 
month—A»igust, 1937.) 

Who if this guy Joe Page? When it 
comes to pitchers, I'll take Jim Cassidy, 
of Woonsocket (R. I.) High School. On 
April 24, Jim struck out 25 men against 
Central Falls High! He allowed one hit 
(a first inning single) and permitted 
only two other batters to hit the ball. 
One popped to the shortstop and the 
other grounded to the pitcher. 

Just loved that notice which a big 
company sent to all its employees a few 
days before the opening of the baseball 
season. It read: “Any workman desiring 
to attend the death or funeral of a rela- 
tive, please notify the foreman before 
10 A.M. the day of the game.” 

In my March 22 column, Pete Andre- 
shak, of Wausau (Wis.) High, wanted 
to know if his school’s record of 46 foot- 
ball victories in a row was a national 
mark, The answer is no. Danny Wil- 
banks, of Tallassee (Ala.) High, in- 
forms me that his school chalked up 57 
straight between 1941 and 1947. 

When it comes to basketball records, 
my hat is off to Mont Pleasant High, 
of Schenectady, N. Y. Over thé past 19 
years, the Mont Pleasant cagers have 
won 338 games and lost only 24, for an 
astonishing .934 record. 

The Supronowicz brothers of Sche- 
nectady had quite a season in 1949-50. 
Mack was captain and leading scorer at 
the U. of Michigan; Dick was a first 
stringer on the Syracuse U. five; Walt 
was high scorer at Mont Pleasant High. 

—HeERMAN L. Mastin, Sports Editor 





LIGHTHOUSE LARRY SERVES THE ““HAMS” 


Some Facts about George H. Floyd 


and Amateur Radio 


MATEUR radio operators are known 
popularly as “hams.” But under any 
name they have won renown in times of emer- 
gency. Under all sorts of trying circumstances 
these 80,000 American “hams” have relayed 
vital messages around the globe, stayed at their 
transmitters in time of disaster, and have 
built up a world-wide circle of speaking ac- 
quaintances. By their word-of-mouth globe- 
girdling and their interest in radio advances 
they have stimulated improvements and 
changes in the world of electronics. 

Outside of this fervent circle of “hams” few 
persons know, perhaps, that since 1946 Gen- 
eral Electric has published Ham News, a bi- 
monthly magazine devoted to new electronic 
developments, to general technical informa- 
tion, and to questions and answers. Through 
Editor George H. Floyd these amateurs gain 
the latest news and hints on advances in the 
area of sound and light waves from Lighthouse 
Larry, a personified General Electric light- 
house tube. 
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“Tune in Spain,” the radio kit ad read. George tried it, 
made a series of radios while convalescing from pnev- 
monia, and progressed to his own transmitter. Hired by 
General Electric before graduation as an electrical engi- 
neer from the University of Arizona, George began the 
Test Course in the Research Laboratory and then studied 
basic radar at M.LT. 
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AFTER THE M.I.T. course George joined General Elec- 
tric's Electronics Department. He was chosen section leader 
of the miscellaneous devices division and then elected to 
initiate and edit Ham News. Today, through dealers, 
some 65,000 “hams” obtain copies. George, author of 
more than 50 articles and listed in “Who's Who in the 
East,’ often speaks at “ham” conventions where Light- 
house Lorry is introduced. 
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NEW MOVIES 


Our front cover 
features a scene 
from Walt Disney's 
new movie version 
of Treasure Island. 
The gentleman 
sporting the pistol 
and parrot is none 
| other than Long 
John Silver. We've a 
caught him in the 
act of taking Jim ——— 
Hawkins as a hostage* to keep Captain 
Smollett and his men from firing. 

Disney had originally planned to 
make an animated cartoon of Robert 
Louis _ Stevenson’s wonderful _ pirate 
yarn. But, on thinking it over, Disney 

- decided that the vigor and excitement 

‘s ‘ : of Stevenson’s story could best be cap- 
Bala. BAND Shoes wn really - y. tured on the neha with flesh-and-blocd 
“built for fun.” They'll help you m actors. Treasure Island will be Disney's 

: wt ’ 7s first all live-action film. 

_ aed indoors con. They - Twelve-year-old Bobby Driscoll plays 
swell for bike riding, grass cutting, Jim Hawkins, the cabin boy who finds 


or running errands—for camping, himself aboard a ship of pirates. You 


: o0. ‘ . may remember Bobby as the boy who 
canoeing, or hiking. They’re specially played the leading role in Disney's So 
built to fit your feet and give you extra : Dear to My Heart. lf you saw Bobby's 

; dramatic performance in The Window 
speed and sure-footed power. Dad will last year, you know he is one of the 


like the rugged way they wear. Mother best young actors in the business. 





ones aan Long John Silver, the leader of the 
will like them because they can be tossed : Hupenicle's pirete crow, is played by 


in a tub for a scrub. You’ll find them at . Robert Newton, a top-notch British ac- 


the store that displays the famous rt eal . oe tae 
Red Ball trade-mark. LGHTFOOTED Billy Bones, blind Pew, and the rest of 
AND LIVELY Stevenson’s colorful characters are also 

played by British actors. 
Treasure Island will be coming to 
THE CROWN your local theatre sometime this sum- 
mer. Watch for it! We have a hunch it 
will be one of your vacation highlights. 


MOVIE CHECK LIST 


i Tops, don’t miss. “i Worthwhile. 
Save Your Money. 
Drama: “Broken Arrow. “The 
Men. #“#Three Came Home. ““#Bat- 
WASHABLE tleground. “The Winslow Boy. “The 
Black Hand. “The Big Lift. “Blue 
Grass of Kentucky. “Our Very Own. 
NT “The Gunfighter. “Singing Guns. 
took for the THREE PON The Happy Years. “The Rocking 
peD BAL SUSPENSION Horse Winner. “Chain Lightning. 
Reg. U.S. Pot. OF., 190! on the shoe go Lawless. “Barricade. “Conspira- 
‘or. 

Comedy. “The Reformer and the 


\ Redhead. “Riding High. ~““Cheap- 

er by the Dozen. “#/When Willie 

‘ Comes Marching Home. “Francis. 

- if Vy) “The Great Rupert. “A Kiss for Cor- 
; kiss. 


. , Musical: “On the Town. “Annie 
SS Get Your Gun. “The Inspector Gen- 
CANVAS SPORT SHOES ee 
Animated Cartoon: “Cinderella. 
MISHAWAKA, INDIANA - 
* Meons word is defined on page 16. 




















quiz-word PUZZLE 
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lt takes 35 words to complete this puzzle. 
Score 3 points for each word you get right, 
and see how close you can come to the top 
score of 105. 


CLUE CORNER: Four definitions in this puzzle 
refer to a U. S$. statesman of the 1860s. 
Through his efforts the U.S. purchased a great 
region of land in northwestern North America. 
He was born on May 16, 1801, and died on 
October 10, 1872 


. This statesman's name was 
Henry - 

. He recommended “that the 
chase 


William 


U. S. pur- 
trom Russia 
. He se oved te in the Cabinet of President 
Abraham 
. Older. 
and behold. 
2. Color or stain. 
A climbing vine. 
Prefix meaning 
Large plant. 
. Personal pronoun, third person singu- 
lar. 
. Ocean. 
. Sick. 
23. Neuter pronoun. 
24. Belonging to Dora. 
. People of a country who were born 
there. 
. A person who rents an apartment or 
house owned by a landlord. 
. Large birds of prey. 


. Girl's name. 

. To leave out a vowel or syllable in 
pronouncing a word. 

. To lose strength or power. 

. To assign a source to something. Ex- 
ample: Usually we 


“two.” 


Send your best snop- | 
to Shutterbug | 
Editor, Junior Scho-| 
lastic, 7 E. 12th S., 
New York 3, N. Y. If 
your picture is good, 
you will receive a) 
Shutterbug button. 


SNAPPY CADILLAC. By Skippy Melquist, | 
Northside Jr. High School, Reno, Nev. | 


‘ 
‘———_ 
on 


BRANDING TIME. By Robert Stewart, | 
Moorestown (N. J.) Jr. High School. | 





the discovery of America to Colum- 
bus. 
Abbreviation tor Radio Keith Orpheum. | 
To waste time and be idle. 
. Opposite of yes. 
. Short for Edward. 
. To compete with another. 
. Definite article. 
. Looking at and 
meaning ot words. 
This statesman served as Secretary of 


understanding the 


20. Movie actress 

21. Continues or stays on. 
22. Initials of Lewis Stone. 
23. Inside. 

25. Egg-shaped. 

27. Drink made with leaves. 


Dunne. 


Answers this week in Teacher Edition; next | 
week, in your edition. 


Solution to lost week's Quiz-Word Puzzle 


ACROSS: 1-he; 3-Truman; 7-wagers; 8-oil; 

9-ruff, Y ear; l4-at; 16-die; 

17-coo; -an; 24-Elia; 25-lot: 
r. 


27-im , 

DO -Harry; 2-ensued; 3-two; 4-rain; 
5-ugly 6-Me-: 10-Fair; ll-free; 14-ache; 
15- fool: 18-owlish; 2i-Lamar; 22-aloe; 23- 
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nose; 26-ten; 28-pt. 


There's No Match 
for it, Pop... 


THE POPULAR 


UNDERWOOD 
| 


“FAMILY 


KEYBOARD” > 
Fits wee 
sca aor uY 


=a 


Your leading Typewriter Decler, De- 
partment Store or Jeweler has it. Ask 
him to explain his easy payment plan. 
Terms as low as $1 @ week. 


Underwood Corporation 
ONE PARK AVE., New York 16, N.Y. 


Includes extra arith- 
metical symbols such 
os —, +, X, =, 
and even the (°).. 

for school work. 
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What Are ‘Approvals’? 


Scholastic Magazines accept stamp advertisements 
yz stamp dealers. 
axe eduined to coal @ edveduamant 





€Eehol 


appeal to 
zines, 7"t. ‘ h Now You's WY. 


YOU NEED THESE! ;..: 
EE + Ne a (str eS 


To introduce our EXCEPTIONAL Approval Service, we'll send 
‘atermark Detector. 3. Stamp 
Pertoration Gauge. 5. Book for Duplicates. 6. Pack- 
amp Hinges. ALL ONLY 10c to approval applicants! 
New Y 


JAMESTOWN STAMP CO., Dept. 
10 


900 STAMPS 


THIS MAMMOTH VALUE INCLUDES STAMPS WORTH 
UP TO 25! ALSO APPROVALS WRITE TODAY! 


MYSTIC STAMP CO.. Camden 75. New York 














FOR 
ONLY 





FREE STAMP ZOO! 


Snakes, a 
fierce jung 

with equally thrilling 2° rovals 
STAMPS, Niagara-on-Lake Canad 


rhinoceros, ejephants, and other 
beasts! Big ‘philatelic zoo F-R- 
(NIAGARA 





Swifteurrent Lake, Glacier National Park 


St€ GLACIER NATIONAL PARK 
AND THE SCENIC 
PACIFIC NORTHWEST 
ALL ON 


GREAT NORTHERN 


©. Hol 
Great Northers asia Bic Manager 
i 
len fasts ® Western 
fen cmon! on the Go ming 
NAM 


N 


ADORESs 
City 
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Gateway to the West 


On june 3 the U. S. Post Office De- 
partment will issue a 3-cent commemo- 
rative tor Kansas City, Missouri. The 
stamp will go on first-day sale there. 

Kansas City is known as the “Guate- 
way to the West.” In pioneer days it 
was a starting point for the Oregon, 
Santa Fe, California, and other pioneer 
trails to the west and southwest. 

In the early 1800s fur traders trom 
Canada sold their wares at a small trad- 
ing post where the Kansas and Missouri 
Rivers meet. The post prospered and 
grew. In 1821 it took on the name 
Westport Landing. 

Many caravans of Americans head- 
ing west passed through Westport 
Landing to reach the pioneer trails. 
Some of the caravans stayed in West- 
port Landing. It grew larger and in 
1850 changed its name to the Town 
of Kansas. Three years later it changed 
its name again to Kansas City. From 
then on it developed rapidly. 

The new stamp has two drawings. 
The lower one shows the Town of Kan- 
sas in 1850. A paddle wheel steamer 
is moving past the low buildings of the 
waterfront. The upper drawing shows 
Kansas City in 1950 with its waterfront 
of towering skyscrapers and huge docks 
for modern ships. 


STAMPING AROUND: Paraguay 
has issued a series of five air mail 
stamps in memory of President Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt, who died on April 12, 
1945. The stamps show a picture of 
the President, and the flags of Paraguay 
and the U. S. 

The Fiji Islands, a British Crown 
Colony in the South Pacific Ocean, 
has issued two new stamps. One 
shows the papaya tree, which bears a 
fruit that is a favorite breakfast food 
among the natives. The other shows a 
Fiji policeman in full dress blowing his 
bugle. 

This column, in its first September 
issue, will review all mew U. S. stamps 
that have been issued since June 38. 


Confession 


Mother: “Did you get into the ple 
while I was gone?” 
Junior: “Not exactly, Mom—the pie 
got into me.” 
Virginia Winslow, Machias, Me. 








U.S. POSTAGE 


The Kansas City commemorative 





$22.50 CATAL 0% VE 
ABSOLUTELY FREE 





ig Si first U. S.C 
waneed "$100.00 Shanghai; Foreign Legion; 
Giant; and other valuable stamps. Everything free 


to approval buyers. 
Little Rock 7, Ark. 





CAPITAL STAMP CO. 
307 DIFFERENT STAMPS FR. 


You'll find scores of imps here for your collection! Big 
and littie stamps! Siessied on stamp! Commamenier, triangles, 
high values! Bi-colored beauties, strange countries! © Every stamp 
8 different and one yoy'l! delight to own. ALL FREE to eapreve} 
buyers! Write today—get special lonian isiand stamp extra 
GARCELON STAMP CO., Box 594, CALAIS, MAINE 


FREE! Powerful Magnifying Glass 
given to om customers for 5¢ 


post and handling. Big bar- 
»* gain lists included. 
Different 


4AMESTOWN STAMP CO., Dept. 206, Jamestown, N.Y. 
GERMANY 1 Oc 
A foreign approvals 


1 0 IRN STAMP SERVICE 


Bex 12. Dept. on os Station. New York 66. N. Y. 


_ RARE ROOSEVELT! 

0-0-K_. . . the special sheetlet 

ton the official letters of the Presi 
dent of Eevader! Hard to find at 
for short time 

sure. 

















reeDEncia 
Oe Ls merveLcs 


Box 150, Ansonia Sta. 

















N.Y.C. 23 

different 

BELIEVE IT OR NOT: 3:3" ‘wen 

* Indies 

are yours for the ask Beautifu! PA at 9 

and 20th century, including free monthly magazine 
Sond only 5¢ for postage. 

EMPIRE STAMP CO., Dept. $8, Torente 5, Can. 





“Pig-tails, ““Crodile’”” 


Desert Fort. ete. 


Basutoland 


ferent — Se powrermie., Free bonuses 
8. B. CATLYN, Box 509, Dept. “A,” Parris Island, 8. C. 


y 7 3c 


BRANDWEIN “STAMP “t0.. "pox cH Bayonne, NJ. 


118 : DIFFERENT Srame> 


Kime 
BADGER STAMP CO” Dept. K. Milwaukee 3, Wise. 


ay By 
EXTRA!!! AMAZING U.S. OFFER 


SCARCE STAMPS NEARLY 100 YEARS OLD; Roosevelt 
$5 stamp; Army, Navy, Marines Commems.. 
A Columbian Exposition Comm 
L only ‘e to T S_ approra! applicants 


KONDA, Dept. LR, 140 Nassau St, WN. Y. C. 7 








DIFFERENT 
IN ® Ae id 

















Acteundiant All different, worldwide mim collection of 
breathtaking ity; issued members of the UNITED 
NATIONS. Entire unique lection—only + . ap. 
provals! STREAMLINED, STAMP SERVICE 
Dept. C Box ork 6. N.Y. 





A-Z PACKET 


LAKEWOOD STAMP CO. 


15102 LANNING AVE. LAKEWOOD 7, OHIO 





Where To? 


Zachery: “1 woke up last night with 


the feeling that my watch-was gone,,. 


so I got up and looked for it.” 
Walter: “Well, was it gone?” 
Zachery: “No, but it was going.” 


Beverly Ann Gaterantes North Girls Jr. Trade, 
Milwaukee 6, W 


Reward 


Subscriber: “I put an ad in your pa- 
per for my lost dog and offered a 
$5,000 reward to the finder. Has any- 
thing been heard of him?” 

Office Boy: “Not yet. But all the edi- 
tors and reporters are out looking for 


. & 
him. 
Barbara Ramires, J. N. Thorp School, (hicago 17, DIL 


23 
Dear Me 


A man ran into a doctor friend who 
had his head in his hands. The doctor 
groaned, “I’ve got to see a doctor.” 

“But you're a doctor,” said the man. 
“I know,” replied the doctor, “but I 


charge too much.” 
Adeline Wiederrich, Fairfield (Mont.) Junior H. $. 


Black and White 


Joe: “What’s white when it’s dirty 
and black when it’s clean?” 

Moe: “I give up. What?” 

Joe: “A blackboard!” 


M. Rothman, P. 8. 223, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


By the Sea 


Girl: “You remind me of the sea.” 
Boy: “Because I'm wild and roman- 

tic?” 
Girl: 

sick.” 
Arthur Bender, 32 Maynard Rd 


You Don’t Thay 


Johnny: “What is a chloroformed 
beaver?” 
Bobby: “What could it be?” 
Johnny: “An either beaver.” 


Edwin Morris, Jefferson Elm School, Lindsay 


“No, because you make me 


Northampton, Mass 


Joke of the Week 


“I'm a little stiff from bowl- 


Calif 


Enterprising 
Father: “What would you have done 
when men worked by the sweat of their DPanieis 
brows?” ing.” 


Son: “I'd have sold handkerchiefs!” Cathy: “Shake friend, 


Mary Louise Kowalik, Felton Grammar School town well.” 
North Tonawanda. N 


I know the 


Hylah Lewis. Bowling Green. Mo. 





John Dreves, who attends Chappell 
School in Chicago, Illinois, asks: 


I left a party with my date and her 
girl friend. I had told my date that I 
would like to treat her to a soda. But 
I didn’t have enough money to treat her 
friend, too, What should I have done? 


You could have told your date pri- 
vately, “I’m sorry, but I haven't enough 
money with me to treat your friend to a 
soda, too.” Your date probably would 
have been understanding. She might 
have passed up the treat altogether or 
have suggested that you all have Cokes, 
which would be cheaper. She might also 
have given you the money for her 
friend’s soda. 


Eileen invites Ruth to a party she is 
giving. Ruth knows several other girls 
who refused the invitation. Should Ruth 
go? 

Ruth should decide this by asking 
herself one question: Do I want to go to 


Eileen’s party? If Ruth does want to go, | 

she'll accept the invitation and go to the 

party. PLAY YOUR 
Ruth shouldn't be influenced by the | 

fact that other girls have turned down | 

Eileen’s invitation. They probably had | B E S T 

their reasons. Ruth should make her | 

own decision for herself. If she refuses | 

the invitation, she should have a good OS 

reason. Otherwise she will hurt Eileen’s 

feelings. 


with A LOUISVILLE 


_ SLUGGER BAT 


H & Bs “Softball 
Rules” for 1950 is 
ready et your 
dealer's. See him for 
your copy or send 
0c (stamps or 
coin) to Dept. S-32, 
Hillerich & Bradsby, 
Inc., Louisville 2, Ky. 


I am _— in the seventh grade. At | 


parties and dances I find myself feeling 
shy with boys. What are some interest- 
ing things to talk about? 


You'll find that everyone enjoys talk- 
ing about himself. When you're with a 
boy, ask him about his hobbies, his | 
schoolwork, his vacation plans, his fa- 
vorite sports, books, or movies. If you've | 
already met the boy, you can ask him | 
about other things you know he’s inter- | 


ested in. | RULE BOOK 
He won't want to do all the talking, FOR 1950 


of course. He'd like to hear about your > 
activities, too. fo ULL Sy ille 
SLUGGER BATS 


If you like people and are curious | 
about them, you can overcome your shy- 
ness by asking questions and making ee eAsteatt a 


. : ; SOFTBALL 
discoveries about new friends. 
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Where you play 


lhe pause that refreshes 


with ice-cold Coca-Cola 





Off the Press 


Bold New Program, by Willard R. Espy. 
Harper, N. Y. 273 pp., $3. 


“We can, in some measure, give the 
benefit of our experience. We can help 
to guide our neighbors toward democ- 
racy rather than statism. . . . Our money 
and skills can provide them with the 
start they need.” This is the essence of 
the bold new program which was pro- 
_claimed by President Truman in Point 

Four of his inaugural address in 1949. 
* In summarizing it in this manner Mr. 
Espy,- businessman and journalist, sug- 
gests limits to the program and, at the 
same time, reveals its essential nature 
as an aid in establishing world peace.. 

This volume is no exercise in glitter- 
ing generalities. Espy is fully aware of 
the tremendous problems connected 
with investing even small amounts in 
underdeveloped areas. In a separate 
section he gets down to cases in various 
Latin American countries, Africa, Eu- 
rope, and various parts of Asia. In a 
particularly valuable background chap- 
ter he reminds us of the not too distant 
past when we were an underdeveloped 
country whose industrialization was 
pushed ahead by the investment of for- 
eign capital in our railroads, canals, 
mines, cattle industry, and other ven- 
tures. 

Scholastic readers have met the au- 
thor before when he contributed an 
article to Senior Scholastic on Point 
Four (Nov. 16, 1949). The combination 
of clarity and vigor which marks his 
hopeful approach to ‘the bold new pro- 
gram will be welcomed by those who 
seek a fuller treatment of Point Four 
than is afforded in the press. 


Masterplots. 510 Plots in story form 
from the World’s Finest Literature, 
edited by Frank N. Magill and Day- 
ton Kohler. Salem Press, N. Y. Two 
volumes, 1144 pp., $10. 


Members of English faculties at vari- 
ous universities have made it possible 
for the editors to gather a rich harvest 
of novels, plays, epic poems, and leg- 
endary tales. Alphabetically arranged, 
each selection is prefaced by essential 
data as to type of work, author, type of 
plot, date of first publication, and an 
evaluation of the work. The titles cover 
a wide range, including Beowulf, Alice 
in Wonderland, How Green Was My 
Valley, Magic Mountain, The Old Maid, 
Song of Bernadette, Venus and Adonis, 
Wuthering Heights and You Can't Go 
Home Again. 

This is a valuable addition to the ref- 
ference shelf. Hollywood scenarists can 
be kept busy on its contents for the next 
hundred years. 


The Story of Our Time. Encyclopedia 
Yearbook 1950. Grolier Society, N. Y. 
432 pp., $10. 


There is a sufficient variety of con- 
tent in this yearbook to satisfy the most 
diverse tastes. There are comgmendably 
short sections written by some hundred 
journalists, artists, authors, sportsmen, 
educators, scientists, and industrial lead- 
ers. Their contributions, accompanied 
by 450 illustrations, include atomic sci- 
ence, radio and television, social secu- 
rity, international developments, basic 
statistics ranging from the world’s riches 
to sports, and personalities in the news. 
Occasionally both sides of controversial 
issues are presented. 


What People Think About Their 
Schools, by Harold C. Hand. World 
Book Co., Yonkers-on-Hudson 5, 
N. Y. 219 pp., $2.52. ; 


Dr. Hand of the College of Education, 
University of Illinois, has great faith in 
public opinion polls as a guide to effec- 
tive action on school problems. He has 
devised four inventories of opinion 
which are directed to elementary school 
pupils, secondary school pupils, teach- 
ers, and parents. The polls contain from 
30 to 60 questions with several possible 
answers within each question. For ex- 
ample, in the inventory of parent opin- 
ion, the question is asked: “Are you 
treated as well as you think you ought 
to be treated when you visit the school? 
(Check one.) __(1) Yes. __(2) Some- 
times yes, sometimes no. __(3) No. 
__(4) I have never visited the school.” 
Questions in the various polls range 
from teacher opinion_of salary sched- 
ules to whether pupils treat one another 
fairly and kindly. 

The polls have been used in at least 
one Illinois school district, and practical 
experience with them has been con- 
veyed in chapters on the conduct of the 
surveys, methods of reporting the find- 
ings, analysis of the results, and their 
implementation. Some of the questions 
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Contest Entries Due June 15 


Entries for the Twentieth Cen- 
tury Fund-Scholastic Magazines 
contest for the best outlines or syl- 
labi on teaching economics in the 
junior or senior high school are 
due no later than June 15, 1950. 

Seventy-six prizes ranging up to 
$300 are offered. For details con- 
sult Apr. 26 issue, page 4-T, or 
write Twentieth Century Fynd 
Teacher Contest, c/o Scholastic, 7 
East 12th St., N. Y. 3, Ni Y. 











would be worth seeking answers to, ex- 
cept that the average’ person confronted 
with an imposing battery of exploratory 
questions is likely to toss it aside or offer 
mere spur - of - the - moment answers. 
Teachers, especially, have become wary 
of questionnaires which are time con- 
suming and which come to a final rest- 
ing place, sometimes deserved, in al- 
ready overstuffed filing cabinets. 


Famous First Facts. A Record of First 
Happenings, Discoveries and Inven- 
tions in the United States, by Joseph 
Nathan Kane. H. W. Wilson Co., 
N. Y. 888 pp., $7. 


Do you want to know when the first 
television broadcast was made, when 
the first ski slide was constructed, when 
mail service was started, when the first 
college summer schoo] was established? 
Thousands of “firsts” in many phases of 
human activity are described in this vol- 
ume. Who did it first, when, where, and 
how is arranged alphabetically accord- 
ing to subject, and is indexed by years, 
days of the month, places, and names. 


Great Expressions of Human Rights, 
edited by R. M. Maclver. The Insti- 
tute for Religious and Social Studies. 
Distributed by Harper, N. Y. 321 pp., 
$2.50. 


At a time when human rights are be- 
ing suppressed in so many parts of the 
world, a review of the great documents 
of human rights is in order. Included in 
the volume are essays on the Magna 
Carta by J. Bartlet Brebner, the Ameri- 
can Bill of Rights by John Krout, the 
Declaration of the Rights of Man and 
of the Citizen by Sherman Kent, the 
Chartist Petition by Norman Thomas, 
the Inaugurals of Lincoln by Harry J. 
Carman, and the International Bill of 
Rights by Roger N. Baldwin. 

The chapters are commendably brief 
and most of them marshal the best 
thinking on the documents which has 
appeared in recent times. The texts of 
document are in an appendix. Selected 
portions can be used by high school 
teachers in an effort to link past and 
present strivings for a better world. 

Howarp L. Hurwitz 








AST week I said that when the Stu- 
dent Achievement issues (final ones 
ef the school year) got on the press, 
we would spruce up for the arrival of 
the members of our Advisory Boards. 
Our annual meeting of the advisers 
will be held here in our offices the week 
end of May 27. Each adviser will have 
made a special study of some specific 
department of the magazine and will 
lead a discussion of the weakness and 
strength of it during the past school 
year. We shall discuss its appeal to the 
pupils, its value in the classroom. Edi- 
tors will submit plans for next year’s 
content of each magazine; the advisers 
will recommend what subject matter 
they believe it will be wiser to expand, 
what new features to add, what to de- 
crease or drop. 
These annual meetings of our ad- 


visers are stimulating experiences for 
our editors and writers. Our entire edi- 
torial staff participates. The discussions 
are an effective supplement to our study 
of school curricula, our visits to schoots, 
our talks with teachers at conventions. 

There are twenty-two members of 
our Advisory Boards. Seven are spe- 
cialists in high school social studies and 
advise us on Senior Scholastic and 
World Week. Five are upper elemen- 
tary and junior high teachers or super- 
visors who meet with the Junior Scho- 
lastic staff. Ten are English specialists, 
five for Practical English and five for 
Literary Cavalcade. 

Our subject-matter advisers serve for 
two-year terms. Thus each year approx- 
imately half are new members. The ro- 
tating membership makes it possible for 
us to obtain the advice and assistance 
of many educators who might be un- 
able to accept membership on the Board 
asa permanent.or even long-term re- 
sponsibility. It also enables us, over a 
period of years, to have the counsel of 
educators from all parts of the United 
States, from large cities, small towns, 
and rural areas. 

A few weeks after the meeting of the 
subject-matter Advisory Boards, our 
National Advisory Council meets. The 


Council reviews the editorial plans from 
the viewpoint of a school administrator. 
The Council consists of three school 
superintendents of large cities, one high 
school principal, one state superintend- 
ent, one head of a teacher’s college, and 
a leading Catholic educator. The chair- 
man is our Vice-President, John W. 
Studebaker, who was U. S. Commis- 
sioner of Education for fourteen-years. 

The twenty-two Advisory Board 
members, plus the Advisory Council, 
represent fourteen states and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. They give their serv- 
ices without remuneration. They share 
with us the realization that we have an 
important responsibility in the educa- 
tion of our nation’s youth and they gen 
erously counsel us—never avoiding criti- 
cism, nor praise, when it is deserved. 

We adopted this advisory plan many 
years ago. We know it has been a fine 
thing for all of us at Scholastic. We be- 
lieve it has been equally valuable to 
the teachers who use our magazines and 
the pupils ‘who read and study them. 
We salute our advisers, past and pres- 
ent, and say “thanks again.” 


President and Publisher 





Junior Scholastic’s Editorial Advisory Board 


Martha Leeds is Assistant Supervisor 
of Language Arts and Social Studies at 
the junior high level in the Cincinnati 
Public Schools. She has taught at the 
sixth, seventh, and eighth grade levels 
in the Cincinnati system. For five years 
Miss Leeds served as a cooperating 
teacher in charge of a student teaching 
center, set up for a fifth year of training 
in a cooperative program between she 
Cincinnati Public Schools and the Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati. 

During the past year Dr. Forrest E. 
Long has been touring the U. S., visiting 
the schools the country over. He is 
Chairman of the Department of Sec- 
ondary Education at New York Univer- 
sity. Dr. Long has taught science and 
mathematics and been principal of the 


Atchison Junior-Senior High School. He 
is a specialist in principles of secondary 
education and social studies skills. 

Marion K. Newman taught for a 
number of years in the fifth and sixth 
grades of the Philadelphia school sys- 
tem. During World War II she served 
in the Women’s Army Corps, stationed 
at various posts throughout the U. S. 
Since her discharge, Miss Newman has 
been associated with the Muhr School 
in Philadelphia, teaching in the seventh 
and eighth grades. 

Samuel G. Gilburt is Assistant Prin- 
cipal of Seth Low Junior High School, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., one of the largest 
junior high schools in New York City. 
Mr. Gilburt has written innumerable ar- 
ticles in the field of education, special- 


Marion K. Newman 


izing in the creative teaching of the 
language arts. As an English teacher he 
was highly commended for weaving 
the “communication media”—movies, 
radio, television, comic books—into his 
curriculum units. 

Dr. Bernice E. Leary has been Cur- 
riculum Consultant ‘in the Madison 
(Wisc.) Public Schools since 1942. She 
has taught in elementary schools and 
universities and been an elementary 
school principal. Dr. Leary has served 
as a curriculum consultant in the U. S. 
Office of Education, has done surveys 
of reading, and in 1947 and 1948 was 
a visiting expert for the Military Gov- 
ernment in Germany. Dr. Leary is also 
the author of numerous books and arti- 
cles on language arts. 


P-. 


Samuel G. Gilburt 


Bernice E. Leary 





